How safe are our highways? What creates the hazards 
on them? How can we make road travel safer, more 
orderly, more expeditious? What effects do sizes and 
weights of motor trucks have on road conditions and 
costs? How should the states regulate sizes and weights 
in the public interest? What should we do about motor 
vehicle taxation? 


A study of these problems has been made by the 
Council of State Governments: 


MOTOR TRUCK REGULATION 


Prepared by the Council in 1950 at the direction of the 
Governors’ Conference, this report presents extensive 
factual data in text and tables on practices and problems 
of the states with respect to: 


Driver licensing Highway engineering 
Traffic control Regulation of motor truck sizes and weights 
Law enforcement Motor vehicle taxation 


With recommendations for effective highway safety and motor truck regulation 
pages $3.00 


Order from 


THE COUNCIL OF STATE GOVERNMENTS 


1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 
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Among the States 


Southern Governors, Confer.—The Southern Governors’ 
Conference, meeting November 11-13 in Hot Springs as 
guests of Governor Sid McMath and the State of Arkan- 
sas, discussed the problems of highway maintenance and 
control and institutional care, and held a joint session 
with the Board of Control for Southern Regional Educa- 
tion. The Conterence by resolution urged Federal au- 
thorities to allocate increased steel supplies for highway 
construction. In another action it created a committee to 
examine the problem presented by treaties which have 
the effect of abridging or suspending the constitutions 
and laws of the United States or the States. Governor 
Allan Shivers of ‘Texas was selected Chairman of the 
Conlerence for the coming year, to succeed Governor 
Fielding L. Wright of Mississippi. 


Suggested State Legislation.— The Dratting Committee of 
the Council of State Governments met October 25-26 
and completed action on proposals which will be in- 
cluded in its Report on Suggested State Legislation—Pro- 
gram for 1952. Several proposals concerning national de- 
fense, highway satety, banking regulation, and building 
codes were approved. Several others in the field of law 
enforcement were referred to a newly-created subcommit- 
tee on crime legislation of the Drafting Committee, with 
instructions lo report its recommendations in time for 
consideration in the legislative sessions of 1953. The 
Drafting Committee, for the first time, will include in its 
report for 1g52 4a section on Unitorm State Laws devel- 
oped by the National Conference of Unitorm Law Com- 
missioners. Thus it will bring selected uniform law pro- 
posals to the attention of the Commissions on Interstate 
Cooperation and other State ofhcials. 


New York Constitutional Amendments.—Eight constitu- 
tional amendments were approved by the voters of New 
York at the November elections. I'wo amendments pro- 
tect the absentee voting rights of members of the armed 
lorces and their families. A third permits cost-of-living 
Increases IN pension payments to retired civil service em- 
ployees. Another permits the Legislature to place the 
State’s credit behind the S500 million bond issue for 
the new border-to-border “Thruway.” The fifth gives the 
highest state Court certain additional appellate powers 
in proceedings by or against administrative agencies. 
Amendment six authorizes New York City to borrow 
additional amounts outside its debt limit. Number seven 
raises the ceiling to $6,000 on civil suits which may be 
brought in the court of New York City. The final amend. 
ment permits State judges to serve in the armed forces 
without resigning and authorizes temporary judges dur- 
Ing such vacancies. 


Of interest in connection with the Thruway mentioned 


above is a recent announcement of proposed toll charges 
on it. Residents of the State are expected to have the 
choice of a special $10 annual fee for unlimited use of 
the Thruway or a payment of one cent a mile. Non-resi- 
dents would be ineligible for the annual permit and 
would pay the penny-per-mile charge. The highway is 
expected to be completed by 1954. Final action on the 
rate schedule is not expected until that time. 


Two Record Sessions.—Massachusetts and Pennsylvania 
this year are holding the longest legislative sessions in 
their histories. On November 1, the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Court tied the previous record, and it continues in 
session as this is written. The Pennsylvania General As- 
sembly, in recess until December 10, also is setting a new 
record. 


Judge Hartshorne.— Judge Richard Hartshorne, for many 
years chairman of the New Jersey Commission on Inter- 
state Cooperation, has been confirmed as a United States 
District Judge for New Jersey. His hosts of friends from 
other States, knowing his outstanding services to the 
cause of interstate cooperation, will wish him well in his 
new duties. 


Minnesota School Districts.—According to a recent sur- 
vey, Minnesota has reduced its number of school districts 
from 7,606 in 1947 to 6,479, a reduction of 1,127 in four 
years. Since 1947, when Minnesota ranked second among 
the forty-eight States in number of school districts, con- 
solidations have taken place in sixty-seven of the State’s 
cighty-seven counties. 


Wyoming Teachers’ Standards.—The movement for 
higher certification standards among teachers through- 
out Wyoming is well under way following adoption of 
regulations two years ago by the State department of edu- 
cation which go into effect for the 1952-53 school year. 
By September, 1952, the standard elementary certificate 
will require a bachelor’s degree with go quarter hours in 
the field of education. Junior elementary permits will 
require go credit hours of college work, and the senior 
clementary permits 135 quarter hours. 


School System Reorganization.—Details of tentative legis- 
lation creating a State department of public schools for 
Arizona have been disclosed by the special legislative in- 
terim committee on State governmental operations. 
While the committee emphasized it was not at this time 
advancing the measure with recommendation for passage, 
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it hoped it might be used as a basis from which a work- 
able bill streamlining Arizona’s state-level education sys- 
tem could be evolved. ‘The proposed State department 
would be headed by a commissioner appointed by the 
Governor and, as its overall policy-making body, would 
have a State board of public schools. The board would 
consist of nine laymen appointed by the Governor with 
consent of the Senate for 6-year terms. The unified de- 
partment would consist of six divisions, each headed by 
an Assistant Commissioner: divisions of administration, 
personnel, auxiliary school activities, vocational educa- 
tion, vocational rehabilitation, and deaf and blind 
schools. 


Regional Forestry Schools.—The Board of Control for 
Southern Regional Education, set up by interstate com- 
pact for cooperative educational activities, has announced 
an agreement among six universities in five States to pro- 
vide cooperative development and improvement of their 
forestry schools. The agreement is the result of a two- 
year study of forestry and related educational problems 
in the South. Regional medical, dental, and social work 
schools already have been developed. 


Connecticut Welfare Administration.—Governor Lodge 
has directed the State Finance Commissioner to study the 
State Welfare Department with a view to recommending 
“methods for more efficient and more economical ad- 
ministration of welfare in Connecticut.” The Governor 
also asked that the survey deal with the manner in which 
Connecticut wellare costs are financed. “Thorough con- 
sideration,” he said, “should be given to the part played 
by Federal, State, and local funds in the service of assist- 
ing the needy.” 


Michigan's State Employment.— Michigan's State govern- 
mental pay rolls for the first nine months of 1951 totaled 
$59.344.289—approximately $7.7 million higher than in 
the corresponding period of 1949, it was announced re- 
cently, Arthur G. Rasch, Director of the State Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, indicated that considerable increase in 
the number of employes was to be expected during the 
next year or two in the social responsibility fields, such 
as mental health, and in an expanded highway program 
—services to which the State has committed itself through 
a hospital bond issue and increase of the gasoline tax. 
Aside from the immediate situation, he pointed out that 
State governmental expansion is largely limited to those 
fields, social services and highways, the so-called “old 
line” agencies continuing year after year with about the 
same numbers of employes. 


Proposed Agency Consolidation.—Proposed legislation 
which would combine into a single administrative unit 
all functions now perlormed by the Arizona Industrial 
Commission and the State Employment Security Commis- 
sion was completed in October by the special legislative 
committee on State governmental operations. The sug 
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gested measure would abolish both the Industrial Com. 
mission and the Employment Security Commission as 
now constituted and combine both into a centralized 
agency under the administration of a State Commissioner 
ol Labor. 


Aid-to-Industry Ruling.—\n Oklahoma law designed to 
attract new industries by exempting them partially from 
State taxes for five years has been held invalid by the 
State’s Attorney General. The ruling held that the law, 
enacted this year, violated sections of the State constitu. 
tion providing that taxes shall be uniform on the same 
class of property. 


New York Reorganization.— lhe Coordination of State 
Activities Commission in New York has made public the 
final report of a three-year study of the Education De. 
partment which will serve as the basis of recommenda. 
tions to be made to the 1952 Legislature. Major recom- 
mendations include relieving the Board of Regents of 
most of its administrative powers, increasing the size of 
the Board and making it a planning and policy group, 
assigning broader administrative power to the State Com- 
missioner of Education, and reducing the term of office 


of the Regents. 


Utah Legislative Districts.— The Utah Legislative Coun- 
cil recently took the first step toward correcting legisla 
tive districts in seven Utah counties. It made public a 
list of Committee members who, under terms of a 195) 
statute, will seek to redraw boundaries to achieve a more 
equitable distribution of population among the districts 
of multiple-seat counties. Present districts, set up in 1937, 
im many cases have become distorted owing to popula 
tion shifts. Redistribution has no relationship to reap- 
portionment, which would reallocate legislative seats 
among counties. 


Fire Cooperation.—Civil defense fire protection 
of Connecticut and New York met recently to work for 
establishment of uniform couplings on hose and other 
equipment. The Fire Advisory Councils of both States 
were represented. Initial plans call for mutual aid from 
Connecticut as far west as Utica, New York, and aid from 
New York, in turn, which would provide for 300 pieces of 
apparatus and 1,500 men for emergency use in Connecti- 
cut. No community would be stripped of its own facilities 
when providing aid in another location, 


Defense Plan in Education.—A code outlining respons 
bility of Wyoming school pupils in case of national emer- 
gency is to be integrated into the public school program 
soon. When the civil defense booklet is received, school 
ofhcials at the local level will take it up with school 
teachers who, in turn, will present the program to public 
school pupils. The booklet will deal with the role of 
Wyoming schools in the State and national civil defense 
programs. It will include weatment of responsibility at 
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the community level, safety measures, air raid warning 
systems, morale education, emergency instructions, prepa- 
rations for raids or emergencies, health and safety factors. 


Wisconsin Road Program.—A highway construction pro- 
gram totaling $54.8 million for 1952 was outlined re- 
cently by the Wisconsin State Highway Commission. The 
program comprises two parts—$46,032,000 being assigned 
to projects on 872 miles of the State trunk system and 
$8,778,000 to 237 miles of county trunk and other roads. 
Federal funds were expected to finance $14.1 million of 
the State trunk projects and a little more than $4.3 mil- 
lion of the local program. State trunk projects are pro- 
osed for sixty-four of Wisconsin's seventy-one counties 
and local projects in fifty-two counties. 


Tax Structures.—At least a dozen States during the 1951 
legislative sessions provided for studies of their tax struc- 
tures, the National Association of Assessing Officers re- 
ports. In California both Senate and Assembly commit- 
tees were asked to study tax equalization, especially in 
connection with public utilities. The State legislative 
councils of Kansas, Nebraska, North Dakota, and Wis- 
consin were assigned to study their State tax structures. 
In Michigan, Mississippi, Oregon, and Vermont, special 
interim committees were authorized to study the tax and 
revenue laws. And appointment of special committees to 
study similar laws was authorized in Kentucky, Mary- 
land, and Minnesota. 


New Hampshire Legislative Council.—By an act ap- 
proved August 31, New Hampshire has become the most 
recent State to create a legislative council. The new 
agency comprises fifteen members representing both po- 
litical parties: nine House members, three Senators, and 
three citizen-members appointed by the Governor. It has 
broad powers to initiate studies as well as to carry on 
studies referred by the Legislature or by the Governor 
and Council. In addition it is given jurisdiction over 
special interim commissions created previously by the 
1951 session. The council is required to prepare a legis- 
lative program based on its research into the State's 
problems. 


Program For Landless Indians.—A program of rehabilita- 
tion and education for Montana’s landless Indians has 
been endorsed by Governor Bonner’s Advisory Council 
on Indian Affairs. The council also approved a pro- 
posal that Indians of the United States be given a voice 
in selecting the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. The pro- 
gram involves use of borrowed funds to purchase land on 


which to settle landless tribe members. Each borrower 
would repay his loan. The loans would include money 
for subsistence until the farms and ranches could be 
developed. 


Wire Betting Case.—A New Jersey court has convicted a 
local telegraph manager on misdemeanor charges grow- 
ing out of the use of wire facilities to transmit horse 
racing bets. Betting away from a pari-mutuel track is 
illegal in New Jersey, and the statutes make it a mis- 
demeanor for a telegraph or telephone company know- 
ingly to permit use of its facilities for an illegal activity. 
Fines and a jail sentence will be imposed unless the jury 
conviction is reversed by a higher court. 


South Dakota Studies.—The South Dakota Legislative 
Research Council, created at the 1951 session of the Leg- 
islature, has embarked on a number of studies. Three of 
these concern highways and motor vehicle registration— 
studies of the need for a comprehensive revision of the 
State highway laws; of a proposal for a drivers’ license 
law; and of a proposed motor vehicle financial responsi- 
bility act. The latter two were considered by the 1951 
session of the Legislature but were not enacted. Other 
study projects of the Legislative Research Council are the 
question of need for a “Little Hoover Commission” to 
survey the State government and the feasibility of in- 
stalling voting machines in the legislative chambers. 


Utah College of Pharmacy.—The University of Utah 
College of Pharmacy recently was accorded a Grade A 
rating by the American Council on Pharmaceutical Edu- 
cation, which places the school among the top institu- 
tions of its kind in the nation. The college, established 
only four years ago, now offers a four-year curriculum 
leading to a bachelor of science degree. It also offers a 
master of science degree after five years’ work and expects 
to grant its first Ph.D. degree next year. 


Incodel Annual Meeting.—The Interstate Commis- 
sion on the Delaware River Basin (INCODEL), com- 
posed of the states of Delaware, New Jersey, New York, 
and Pennsylvania held its annual meeting at Pocono 
Manor, Pennsylvania, October 29-go. Francis Pitkin, Ex- 
ecutive Director of the Pennsylvania State Planning 
Board, was re-elected commission Chairman for the com- 
ing year. Particular attention was devoted to the im- 
mediate problem of securing ratification by New York 
and Pennsylvania of the proposed Delaware Water Proj- 
ect Compact, approved by the Legislatures of Dela- 
ware and New Jersey this year. 
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Western Regional Education 


By Mary M. Connon 


Stale Superintendent of Public Instruction, Montana 


area. Proud of its boisterous and colorful 

past, self-confident about the prosperous pres- 
ent, and firm in the belief that the future is unlim- 
ited, it still is wise enough to profit by the experi- 
ences of other and “older” regions. Soon after the 
organization of the Southern Regional Compact for 
Higher Education, the idea of interstate coopera- 
tion in higher education was brought into existence 
in the West. 

The need for such a regional program has long 
been recognized by educators and others. The West, 
with its wide open spaces and largely rural popu- 
lation, has for years been seeking the means of in- 
suring to its youth a greater degree of educational 
opportunity. In addition to a scarcity of facilities in 
some States, there is a need for more professional 
workers, especially, as a matter of priority at this 
time, in the health service fields. 

A report of the special committee on medicine 
to the Western Governors’ Conference in 1950 
shows that the physician-patient ratio in the West, 
with the exception of California, Colorado, and 
Nevada, is about 20 per cent below the national av- 
erage. Approximately the same ratio exists in the 
field of dentistry. In public health and veterinary 
medicine similar situations exist. While a desirable 
physician-patient ratio is at best a difficult figure to 
agree on, the fact that most western States fall be- 
low the national average causes concern. 

In the face of obvious need for more professional 
workers it is frustrating indeed to find that the 
western applicants to professional schools in the 
health service areas are accepted on average ratios 
of one admission for every 3.8 applicants to medical 
schools, one to every 3.5 for dental schools, one to 
every 5.7 for veterinary schools. Obviously, all who 
apply should not be admitted, but it is fairly safe 
to assume that the majority of applicants of recent 
years probably would be successful if accepted. The 


T= WESTERN UNITED STATES is a fabulous 


‘ fact that acceptance in medical, dental, or other 


health service schools is very limited tends in gen- 
eral to discourage all but superior students even 
from applying. The personal frustration of those 
who have the potential ability and proper psycho- 
logical adjustment to be doctors, dentists, veterinari- 
ans, or public health people, but instead wind up 
as unsuccessful or dissatisfied teachers, lawyers, busi- 
nessmen, or in some other line of work for which 
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they are not particularly well fitted, is no small item 
in itself, 

But certainly it is unfair to expect taxpayers in 
one State to carry the cost burden of educating 
out-of-state students in such costly programs as 
those of the health service fields. Current average 
annual cost per student in the medical schools of 
the West is about $2,750, in dentistry $1,500, vet- 
erinary medicine $1,200, and public health $4,000. 
Tuition payments obviously cover only a fraction 
of these costs. Mostly because of the high cost to 
their own taxpayers, plus a natural desire to serve 
their own students first, State supported institutions, 
on the average, have lowered their out-of-state 
freshman student acceptances from 17.4 per cent 
in 1942 to 6.9 per cent in 1951. The staffs of medical 
schools realize that it is desirable to bring in the 
best possible students, regardless of their residence, 
if high professional standards are to be maintained; 
but they also know that appropriations for con- 
tinued existence, much less needed expansion, are 
difficult to secure if a large percentage of the stu- 
dents are from out-of-state. 


| # THE face of these conditions the only feasible 
solution seems to be a regional, cooperative pro- 
gram for higher education, whereby States without 
adequate educational facilities can contract to pay 
the actual cost of educating their students in other 
States. With the additional revenue thus obtained, 
existing facilities in the receiving States can be ex- 
panded to take care of larger enrollments. 
In November, 1949, the Western Governors’ Con- 
ference unanimously adopted a resolution stating: 
1. That the future of the country and of the 
western States is dependent upon the quality of 
the education of its youth; 
2. That all of the States individually and alone 
do not have sufficient numbers of potential stu- 
dents to warrant the establishment and mainte- 
nance of adequate facilities in all of the essential 
fields of technical, professional, and graduate 
training; nor do all of the States have the finan- 
cial ability to furnish within their borders in- 
stitutions capable of providing acceptable stand- 
ards of training in all of the fields mentioned 
above; 
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3. That the western States, or groups of such 

States within the region, cooperatively can pro- 

vide acceptable and efficient educational facilities 

to meet the needs of the region and of the stu- 
dents thereof. 

“The Western Governors’ Conference believes 
that a cooperative plan among the western States 
is necessary and desirable and should be developed 
to provide more extensive facilities and training for 
the students of this region,’ the resolution con- 
tinued. 

“To this end, the Chairman of the Western 
Governors’ Conference is directed to appoint a 
committee to develop such a plan and to submit 
it to the next meeting of the Western Governors’ 
Conference for its consideration and for such action 
as it deems wise.” 


yn ACTION followed a thorough discussion of the 
problems which prompted formation of the South- 
ern Regional Compact for Higher Education, and 
the benefits resulting from its adoption. Participat- 
ing in the discussion as a guest of the Western Gov- 
ernors, was Former Governor Millard Caldwell of 
Florida, at that time President of the Board of Con- 
trol for Southern Regional Education. A committee 
of Western Governors was appointed by Governor 
Earl Warren of California, then Chairman of the 
Western Governors’ Conference, to study the prob- 
lem and to present recommendations to the 1950 
Western Governors’ Conference. At the committee's 
request a Technical Advisory Committee of two 
representatives from each State was organized, as 
well as a Legal Committee composed of one repre- 
sentative from each State. 

Because it seemed wise to begin with the most 
immediate problem, the Technical Advisory Com- 
mittee focused its attention on the four specific 
health service fields: dentistry, medicine, public 
health, and veterinary medicine. Special sub-com- 
mittees were appointed to explore the needs and 
to survey available training facilities in each field. 

The sub-committees reported orally to the Tech- 
nical Advisory Committee in July, 1950, in San 
Francisco, and that body formulated a plan and 
program. The Legal Committee met in San Fran- 
cisco in July, and later in Denver, and drafted a 
proposed interstate compact. This plan and the pro- 
posed compact were approved unanimously, with 
minor changes, at the 1950 Western Governors’ 
Conference at Denver in November. The long hours 
and days spent in conference by educators and 
lawyers seemed not to have been in vain, and the 
hopes of young people from the West for a chance 
to pursue professional careers hitherto virtually 
denied them became brighter. 


During the 1951 sessions the Legislatures of Colo. 
rado, Montana, New Mexico, Oregon, and Utah 
ratified the compact, which provides that it shall 
be in effect as soon as five or more States ratify. It 
is hoped that before long Arizona, California, 
Idaho, Nevada, Washington, and Wyoming, and 
the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii, also will join 
the compact. 

The compact provides for a commission, com- 
posed of three members from each ratifying State. 
The commission is established as a body corporate 
and is specifically designated as an official agency 
of each compacting State. It is granted the usual 
authority to elect officers and adopt by-laws, is di- 
rected to establish a headquarters within the re. 
gion, and is authorized to employ a staff to carry on 
its program. 


5 MAJOR functions will be performed by the 
commission. It will serve primarily as a clearing 
house through which the requests of the sending 
States will be channeled to the receiving institu- 
tions. It will serve further as a surveying and fact 
finding agency charged with exploring the long. 
term needs of the West in higher education, assess- 
ing the resources of the West to fill these needs, and 
evaluating the effects of the cooperative, regional 
program on the entire field of higher education, 
public and private. It should be noted that, al- 
though the program puts initial emphasis on the 
health service fields, it ultimately is expected to 
cover other fields of special study, especially on the 
graduate level. 

For example, each participating institution may 
offer strong professional or graduate programs in a 
relatively limited number of fields of study ii which 
the institution has special competence, rather than 
spread its resources over a larger number of gradu- 
ate and professional programs. Under a coopera- 
tive arrangement of this sort, the graduate and pro- 
fessional programs offered by each participating 
institution will tend to complement the programs 
of other participating institutions, particularly in 
high-cost fields of study. 

The commission is not authorized to establish 
and operate new regional schools. Neither may it 
become involved in any way with the management 
or control of any cooperating educational institu- 
tion. The commission is intended to act solely as 
a joint, interstate clearinghouse and _ fact-finding 
agency. It must work with and through established 
schools. 

Each State, through its Legislature and through 
its representatives on the interstate commission, re- 
tains effective control over its participation in the 

(Concluded on Page 307) 
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California Makes Long Range 
Plans for Blind Adults 


HERBERT R. Srouz, M. D. 


Chief, Division of Special Schools and Services, California State Department of Education 


passed by unanimous vote two bills which ma- 

terially strengthened the foundations for a co- 
herent, long-range program for blind citizens. This 
legislation is of interest to students of governmental 
trends not only because of its content but also be- 
cause of the methods which an interim committee 
used in its preparation and presentation. 

As.to content, the legislative provisions reflect 
modern trends of thought among the leaders of 
the blind and among experienced workers with the 
blind throughout the western world. In their spe- 
cific provisions, as well as in the explanatory para 
graphs, the acts recognize that the needs of blind 
men and women are largely determined by indi- 
vidual characteristics other than blindness and that 
an adequate State program must provide a wide 
variety of opportunities and services. 

The soundness of the methods used in preparing 
the legislation is indicated by the fact that the 
members of the Legislature unanimously approved 
the bills sponsored by the interim committee at a 
time when curtailment rather than development 
of social welfare programs was the dominant trend. 


I THE Spring of 1951 the California Legislature 


Why the Committee Made the Study 


‘hen RAPID increase in the population of California 
during the last decade has brought a corresponding 
increase in the number of blind adults. By con- 
servative estimate based upon national survey fig- 
ures, at least 17,000 blind adults now reside in the 
State, and the yearly increment is approximately 
700. The number of blind persons receiving Fed- 
eral, State, and county aid totals about 11,000, and 
the total annual expenditure for such aid exceeds 
$10 million. 

The California Council for the Blind is an alert 
and active organization, ably led by a number of 
men who have achieved national recognition for 
their clear thinking and their zeal in forwarding the 
best interests of citizens who have lost their sight. 
In 1945 the Council collaborated with several of 
the administrative departments of the State in 
preparation of a comprehensive report to the Legis- 
lature entitled “Problems of and Services for the 
Blind.” The excellence of this report and the 
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soundness of its recommendations have been widely 
recognized. However, the Legislature was not in- 
formed sufficiently at that time to be ready to enact 
the essential legislation which the report recom- 
mended. 

In 1945 the State Department of Education was 
reorganized. As part of the reorganization a sepa- 
rate Division of Special Schools and Services was 
established; and the administration of the field 
service for adult blind persons, the workshops for 
the blind, and the Bureau of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion were assigned to the new division, which 
started to function in 1947. By 1949 the Department 
of Education was prepared to cooperate with the 
California Council for the Blind in submitting to 
the Legislature a comprehensive plan for improving 
the program for blind men and women. 

During the second world war the opportunities 
for remunerative employment of blind workers in 
California were greatly increased, both in private 
industries and in the three State-subsidized work- 
shops. Many blind men demonstrated their fitness 
to perform productive tasks. However, at the end of 
the war, with the cessation of large government con- 
tracts, and with the return of veterans in need of 
jobs, these opportunities shrank almost to the pre- 
war level. Blind men who had been working in 
private industry were laid off and were forced to 
seek State aid. The sheltered workshops, which had 
produced almost exclusively for the Federal govern- 
ment during the war years, were left without a 
market but with large inventories of raw materials 
and finished goods. In continuing to provide work 
opportunity for even a greatly diminished number 
of blind workers, the wartime surpluses were used 
up, and the State was forced to make operating 
loans to the workshops while they gradually de- 
veloped a peace-time market for their wartime 
products or attempted to enter new fields of pro- 
duction or assembly. Under these conditions it was 
inevitable that during the postwar years from 1945 
to 1949 there was widespread dissatisfaction among 
the blind and those with impaired sight who were 
in any way connected with the State program. 

It was under these circumstances that Senator 
Arthur H. Breed, Jr. and Assemblyman Ernest C. 
Crowley became convinced that the time had come 
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for the Legislature to make a thorough study of 
the State’s existing program for the blind and, 
upon the basis of this study, to determine long- 
range policies of development and administration. 
Pursuant to Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 28, 
the 1949 Regular Session of the Legislature created 
a Joint Interim Committee of three Senators and 
three Assemblymen to study the State program for 
the adult blind and to report to the 1951 Regular 
Session. 


How the Committee Made the Study 


A: ITs first meeting, under the persuasive chair- 
manship of Senator Breed, the committee agreed 
upon certain underlying policies which should gov- 
ern its activities. One of these was to secure the full 
and active cooperation of the California Council for 
the Blind, of the State Department of Education, 
and of the Legislative Auditor’s office in planning, 
conducting, and recording the study. This team- 
work approach proved very effective as well as 
economical, and was continued without interrup- 
tion until the bills recommended by the committee 
were signed by the Governor. 

At the outset only one member of the committee, 
Assemblyman Ernest C. Crowley, was fully con- 
versant with the details of a program for the blind; 
but the others started immediately to find out about 
them. In his introduction to the final report, Sena- 
tor Breed said: 

“The committee realized that it could not sug- 
gest a proper program for the adult blind unless it 
consulted individuals and organizations more fa- 
miliar with the needs and desires of the adult blind 
than was the committee. The committee, therefore, 
had no preconceived ideas or conclusions at the 
start of its work, nor was it desirous of justifying 
or criticizing any existing program, group or in- 
dividual. It sought advice to the end that a more 
constructive over-all program for California’s adult 
blind would be developed. The committee went 
into existing practices to the extent that it might 
indicate how a better program might be developed. 
It sought the advice and counsel of all the State 
agencies that are now providing services to the 
adult blind, as well as recipients of blind aid and 
residents of the State home at Oakland and workers 
in the three State workshops, as well as individuals 
who are operating private, totally blind manufac- 
turing enterprises.” 

In addition to four public hearings held in Oak- 
land, Los Angeles, San Diego, and Berkeley, the 
committee met with the representatives of the blind 
workers at each of the three workshops and gave 
careful consideration to their complaints and sug- 
gestions. The Department of Public Health pre- 
sented information concerning the existing pro- 


gram for the prevention of blindness; the Depart. 
ment of Social Welfare reported upon the program 


for sight restoration and upon the programs of 


State aid to needy blind and partially self-support- 
ing blind which it supervises; the Department of 
Education informed the committee regarding the 
work of home teachers for the blind, the work of its 
Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation, and the ad. 
ministrative problems connected with the operation 
of the residence home and the three workshops. 
The local advisory boards for these institutions con- 
tributed their experience and their recommenda. 
tions for the committee's consideration. 

Letters were received from many individuals and 
from several organizations. The contents of these 
were analyzed, tabulated, and carefully reviewed. 
When the committee’s report was in preliminary 
form copies were sent for review to the seventy 
persons who had given oral testimony at the public 
hearings. In this way corrections were made and 
new suggestions secured. A complete list of those 
who had assisted the committee was incorporated 
in the final report. 

It is interesting to note that the Chairman of 
the committee followed through to the end and 
took pains to see that the report as finally pub- 
lished by the California Senate was distributed 
promptly not only to the members of the Legisla- 
ture but to more than 1,200 carefully selected per- 
sons throughout the United States. He wished it to 
be as widely useful as possible. 


The Principal Findings of the Committee 


I, ITs fifty-five page report the committee presented 
its findings in detail.' What appear to be its more 
significant conclusions may be summarized as 
follows: 

The blind population of California has increased 
during the last seventy-five years from a few hun- 
dred in 1875 to 17,000 in 1950. Of the present num- 
ber, approximately 11 per cent are fully or par- 
tially self-supporting; 60 per cent are supported 
mainly by Federal, State, and county aid; 4 per 
cent are supported in State or county institutions; 
25 per cent are supported by relatives or others. It 
is estimated that about 700 citizens of the State 
become blind each year. 

The development of the State program of aid to 
and services for visually handicapped persons has 
occurred in piecemeal fashion as the number of 
blind increased and as the prevailing theories of 
social welfare for this group changed. There has 
been a strong tendency to try to add new functions 

(Concluded on Page 306) 


‘Copies of the committee's report are obtainable on request 
from the State Department of Education, 515 Van Ness Ave- 
nue, San Francisco 2, California. 
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Conference of Chief Justices—1951 


of Chief Justices was held at The Roosevelt 

Hotel in New York, September 13 to 16. Chief 
Justices or Associate Justices of Supreme Courts of 
forty-six States and one Territory attended. 

The Conference had as its major theme means for 
the reduction of costs and delays in the taking and 
settling of appeals. This required careful considera- 
tion of the extent to which existing practices per- 
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mitted realization of the desired goal—an efficient | 


administration of justice for all citizens. Where 
present practices seemed to impose barriers to the 
achievement of this goal, the Justices gave thought 
to possible changes in rules governing practices and 
to methods to effect needed changes. 

The Conference considered a second problem, 
the organization of inferior courts, and the Justices 
again were concerned primarily with improvement 
in the over-all administration of justice. 

Four round table discussions were held, with the 
following topics: Improving Appellate Practices 
and Simplifying the Rules of Procedure; Problems 
of the Courts of Inferior Jurisdiction, Including 
Traffic Courts; Judicial Conferences and Their 
Uses; Operational Problems of Courts of Last Re- 
sort. Research memoranda, prepared for the round 
tables, were before the Justices as they discussed the 
problems. 

At the initial and final sessions of the Conference, 
the Justices considered some of the problems which 
present themselves in the operation of appellate 
courts. Questions were raised about limitations on 
the time within which appeals must be filed, the 
types of papers needed for them, and the methods 
of reproducing the volume of such papers. Varia- 
tions in practice among States were evident. 

In most States, initial steps in an appeal must be 
taken within thirty to sixty days after judgment has 
been rendered in the trial court. The entire record 
must be sent to the appellate court in some States; 
in others appeals are permitted on briefs or bills of 
exception. Methods of reproducing papers for ap- 
peals also vary among the States. Certain jurisdic- 
tions require printed records or briefs, while type- 
written or mimeographed papers are accepted in 
others. The requirement of printed records, it was 
indicated, particularly when large portions of the 
original record must be reproduced, tends to make 
appeals costly. Some courts have maintained these 
requirements in the belief that they are necessary 
for efficient operation of appellate courts. Justices 
of courts having such requirements expressed in- 
terest in methods used in other States and in their 
effects on the operation of the courts. 


There also was discussion of methods by which 
cases are assigned to Justices for preparation of 
opinions and of factors which may delay the com- 
pletion of opinions. In some courts, it developed, 
the task of writing an opinion is reassigned if a 
justice fails to prepare it within a reasonable time. 
Several Chief Justices said that they assume respon- 
sibility for seeing to it that Justices prepare opin- 
ions without undue delay. It was pointed out that 
serious delays may arise when elderly jurists remain 
on the bench, when their health does not permit 
them to carry on their duties with dispatch. Mem- 
bers of the Conference agreed that compulsory re- 
tirement of disabled judges was desirable. Many 
also felt that courts of last resort should be able to 
obtain the temporary services of trial court judges 
when appellate court Justices are ill or absent. 

There was general agreement that existing rules 
governing appellate practices and methods of op- 
erating appellate courts should be examined with a 
view to determining their effects on the cost and 
time required for final settlement of appeals. In 
such an examination, knowledge gained of prac- 
tices in other States should prove valuable. 

Among significant agencies studying procedural 
rules and practices and their effects on the adminis- 
tration of justice are the judicial conferences. The 
Justices at one session discussed these conferences 
and their place in the judicial structure. The chair- 
man pointed out that their organization and work 
vary among States. Some are advisory only, while 
others have official duties and powers with respect 
to courts in their States. Membership may include 
only trial court judges or trial and appellate court 
judges. Legislators and laymen also may be mem- 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
THE CONFERENCE 
OF CHIEF JUSTICES 


1951-1952 


The following Executive Committee for 1951-1952 
was elected at the Third Annual Meeting of the 
Conference of Chief Justices on September 15, 1951: 


Chief Judge John T. Loughran, New York, Chair- 
man 

Chief Justice John E. Hickman, Texas, Vice-Chair- 
man 

Chief Justice Hugh R. Adair, Montana 

Chief Justice Phil S. Gibson, California 

Chief Justice William W. Harvey, Kansas 

Chief Justice Harold H. Murchie, Maine 

Chief Justice Albert B. Neil, Tennessee 
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bers. Justices from several States described the 
work of judicial conferences and councils. The need 
for staff assistance for them and for adequate ap- 
propriations was emphasized. The consensus was 
that, despite difficulties attending the organization 
of such agencies in many States, their possible con- 
tributions have sufficient value to warrant further 
efforts toward establishing and adequately financing 
them. 


j * THE session at which inferior courts were dis- 
cussed, the Conference considered and acted on a 
series of resolutions on the organization and op- 
eration of traffic courts. The Justices discussed each 
resolution and adopted amendments to some of 
them. Participants emphasized the importance of 
traffic courts and other inferior courts. They pointed 
out that these are the courts with which the general 
public comes in contact most frequently. Weak- 
nesses in their organization and operation were 
recognized. Some Justices explained that constitu- 
tional and other barriers in their States would make 
improvements difficult. However, the Conference 
unanimously adopted the following resolutions as 
statements of principles and desirable goals towards 
which all States should work. 

1. RESOLVED that the local courts of first instance 
have greater opportunities and therefore greater 
responsibilities than any other courts for (1) safe- 
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guarding life and limb from automobile accidents 
and (2) promoting respect for law on which free 
government necessarily depends. 

2. RESOLVED that all trial courts of first instance 
in the State should be fully integrated into the 
judicial system of the State and that wherever nec- 
essary a reorganization of the state-wide system of 
courts should be undertaken to accomplish this ob- 
jective. 

3. RESOLVED that uniform procedure regulating 
civil and criminal practice in all trial courts of first 
instance within a State should be promulgated by 
the agency charged with the responsibility for pre- 
paring rules of procedure. 

4. RESOLVED that in each State where the Chief 
Justice or some administrative official designated 
by him should be authorized to supervise the work 
of the trial courts of first instance, he should be 
authorized to collect, collate, and publish judicial 
statistics relating to the work of such courts, and to 
obtain efficiency, uniformity, and simplicity of pro- 
cedure therein. 

5- RESOLVED that suitable court rooms are as 
essential to the dignity and effectiveness of local 
courts of first instance as they are to all other courts; 
that each State should by statute require suitable 
court rooms for every court; that it should be the 
duty of an administrative judge or official in each 
State to supervise the work of complying with such 
requirements. 

6. RESOLVED that trial courts of first instance 
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having traffic and other jurisdiction should arrange, 
so far as feasible, separate sessions for the handling 
of traffic cases and dispose of them at a different 
time than other criminal business. 

7. RESOLVED that each State should require the 
attendance of all judges of trial courts of first in- 
stance and of public prosecutors assigned to such 
courts at an annual judicial conference of such 
courts for the purpose of discussing their current 
problems and of being instructed with respect 
thereto. 

8. RESOLVED that the evil of traffic ticket ‘fixing’ 
should be eradicated and that a nonfixable, uniform 
trafic violations ticket, similar to those used in 
Michigan and New Jersey, should be adopted by 
each State, and the police be required to use it. 

g. RESOLVED that it is improper for either a po- 
lice officer testifying in a case or the judge hearing 
the case to act as prosecutor in any contested case 
and that in all such cases it is advisable there should 
be a public prosecutor to represent the State. 

10. RESOLVED that because of the increasing toll 
of highway accidents, trial courts of first instance 
should require all persons charged with moving 
violations to appear in court in person, and the 
traffic judges should increase the amount of indi- 
vidual attention given to each case of such nature 
for the purpose of assessing adequate corrective 
penalties, and that, if necessary, steps be taken to 
add additional judges and prosecutors to accom- 
plish this end. 


11. RESOLVED that the police appearing as wit- 
nesses in traffic cases should receive especial train- 
ing for their important task. 
12. RESOLVED that the judges of local courts of 
first instance should be members of the bar es- 
pecially trained in traffic matters. 
13. RESOLVED that the judges of local courts of 
first instance should be selected on a non-partisan 
basis. 
14. RESOLVED that there should be a violations 
bureau in every traffic court under the supervision 
of the judge to handle nonmoving traffic offenses in 
order that the judge may have time to deal ade- 
quately with more serious offenses. 
15. RESOLVED that fines and penalties for each 
offense, insofar as possible, should be uniform 
throughout a State and should be in proportion to 
the grade of the offense. Consideration should, 
of course, be given to the number of offenses 
committed by a particular defendant. In flagrant 
cases, or for repeated offenses, a driver’s license 
should be suspended temporarily or revoked per- 
manently. 
16. RESOLVED that the judges of local courts of 
first instance have especial opportunities and there- 
fore especial responsibilities not only in traffic cases, 
but in the exercise of their general jurisdiction, to 
educate the citizens in their respective jurisdictions 
in the necessity of respect for law and with regard 
to the safety and welfare of others. 

(Concluded on Page 307) 
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Action by the Legislatures—1951 


N its issue of last July, State Government presented 

a summary of outstanding legislation enacted by 

Legislatures that had adjourned in time to permit 
coverage then. Following is a supplementary account, 
dealing with actions of other Legislatures of 1951. 
Neither report is all-inclusive of major bills passed. Both, 
however, summarize numerous enactments believed to be 
of general interest among the States; and the two re- 
ports certainly reflect similar trends. 

The impact of inflation presented numerous and com- 
plicated problems to the Legislatures, as to the State 
administrations. It pressed appropriations upward. Legis- 
latures and administrations strove for economy; and 
scarcity of materials needed for the defense program lim- 
ited capital expansion—a factor that postponed certain 
essential expenditures, notably in highway construction. 

Simultaneously, needs and demands upon government 
for services remained high. The inflation greatly in- 
creased their costs. Since, at the same time, it augmented 
the yield of many State taxes, the Legislatures did not 
resort to sweeping rate increases in many instances. The 
majority of the Assemblies which met during the year, 
however, raised rates of one or more existing taxes, and 
in a small minority of cases States added new ones (new 
sales taxes in Georgia, Maine, and South Carolina, and 
new tobacco tax in Wyoming, as reported in the July 
issue) . 

A field in which the Legislatures of 1951 made marked 
progress, surpassing the record of any recent year, was 
that of reorganization of State Government and improve- 
ment of its machinery, in the interest of efhciency, econ- 
omy, and better public service. 

The year also has been a banner one in action to pre- 
serve the highways—by regulation of truck weights, in- 


cluding legislation to tighten enforcement; in action to 
require that commercial vehicles meet a more substantial 
share of highway user taxes; and in measures to increase 
safety on the roads. 

Civil defense necessarily occupied more legislative at. 
tention than in any other year since World War II. At 
least twenty States adopted civil defense legislation this 
year, and all States now have provided for civil defense 
programs either under legislative or executive authority, 
Practically all States whose Legislatures met this year 
made appropriations for such programs. Many of them 
ratified interstate compacts for mutual aid in civil de- 
fense. 

If such were the unusual highlights of legislation in 
1951, the familiar fields of public education, health, wel- 
fare, and maintenance of the highways, with their ex. 
pansion where feasible, continued to receive the heaviest 
appropriations and a major share of legislative attention, 
Higher appropriations for most of these purposes were 
general, although the reduced purchasing power of the 
dollar limited the expansion of service which the ap- 
propriations could obtain, and in some instances could 
not be expected to do more than maintain existing levels, 
Similarly, the trend of salaries continued upward, but 
their purchasing power also depended upon the course 
of prices. 


In legislation for education an outstanding develop- 


ment was ratification by five States of the Western 
Regional Compact for Higher Education—the requisite 
number to make it effective. In this and other compact 
ratifications, the States steadily increased their practice of 
interstate cooperation to supplement the action which 
was within their means to accomplish on an intrastate 
basis. 


Tax and Fiscal 


Actions by Alabama’s Legislature produced a total 
budget of approximately $150 million a year for the next 
biennium, exclusive of Federal grants. The Legislature 
increased the sales tax from two to three cents, primarily 
to provide more money for teachers’ salaries. 

Connecticut’s session approved a_ record-breaking 
budget ($214 million in the regular appropriation act) 
for the biennium. It revised and improved the law gov- 
erning budget preparation and required the budgeting 
of Federal grants-in-aid. Actions affecting taxes included 
extension of the sales and use tax levy through 1953. 

Delaware exempted single persons with income under 
$1,000 a year and married persons with less than $2,000 
a year from filing State income tax returns. It imposed 
taxes of $10 and $20 per machine on commercial music 
boxes, depending on the charges for playing them. The 
Legislature authorized the Budget Commission to employ 
a certified public accountant to make independent audits 
of State accounts. 

In Florida the Legislature appropriated $274,056,000 
to operate the State for the next two years; the Gov- 
ernor, however, vetoed $3,601,085 from the general ap- 
propriation act. A sales tax revision estimated to add 
about $2 million to general revenue was adopted. 
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The ZJilinois Legislature increased the gasoline tax 
from 3 to 4 cents a gallon, effective August 1, 1951, and 
to 5 cents effective January 1, 1953. 

Appropriations in Maine from general, dedicated, and 
continuing funds for the biennium totaled $112.6 mil- 
lion, an increase of about $14 million over the preceding 
period. Maine was one of three States that adopted a 
sales tax this year (the others, Georgia and South Caro- 
lina); it enacted a general sales and use tax of 2 per 
cent, with some exemptions for consumption items. 

New Hampshire increased the gasoline tax from 4 to 5 
cents a gallon and imposed a $5 “head tax.” 

New Jersey appropriated about $176.8 million for the 
coming year from general, dedicated, and continuing 
funds. This compares with a slightly higher figure, $192.4 
million for 1950-51, but that sum included $25 million 
in authorized appropriations from bonds, the balance of 
which were reappropriated for 1951-52. 

North Carolina’s appropriations, for the 1951-53 bien- 
nium from general, dedicated, and continuing funds 
came to approximately $500 million, a reduction of 
about $63 million from the preceding biennium. 

In Vermont, where the Legislature increased biennial 
appropriations by about $3 million, it increased the 
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rates of individual income taxes 15 per cent, provided 
for income tax witholding (pay roll deduction) at the 


source, and adopted a $25, license fee for coin-operated 
amusement machines. 


Organization and Facilities of State Government 


Alabama increased from $5,700 to $7,200 the maximum 
annual salary a State employe under the merit system 
may receive and directed the merit system board to 
adjust its salary schedule accordingly. 

Colorado established a State Department of Parole and 
provided for a car pool in the State Purchasing Depart- 
ment. 

Connecticut’s Legislature provided that no member o 
the Legislature during his term of office may be elected 
or appointed to any position in the executive or judicial 
branch of the State government or to any county posi- 
tion. It revised the State Park and Forest Commission 
law, and provided specifically for a Director to be the 
commission's chief executive officer. The Legislature in- 
creased the salaries of the Governor and various other 
officials, provided merit raises of State police, and di- 
rected the Commissioner of Finance to make a study of 
classification of jobs in the State service. 

In Delaware the Legislature approved a constitutional 
amendment setting up a separate and independent Su- 
preme Court, and established a State Department of 
Public Welfare. Other actions included requirement that 
all present and future officers and employes of the State 
and local governments take a loyalty oath. Salary of the 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court was set at $17,500 
and that of its Associate Justices at $17,000. Various 
salaries in the administrative branch were increased, and 
the minimum pension for retired State employes was 
raised from $50 to $60 a month. Saturday was made a 
legal holiday for State officials and employes. 

Florida placed the electric power and gas companies of 
the State under regulation of the State Railroad and 
Public Utilities Commission. 

The Jilinois Legislature adopted 78 of 166 bills that 
had been sponsored by the State’s “Little Hoover’ Com- 
mission. Enactments included measures streamlining 
State civil service procedures; transferring the Division 
of Parks to the Department of Conservation as a first 
step in establishing a new Department of Natural Re- 
sources and Conservation; consolidating the several ex- 
officio election boards into a single State electoral board; 
and revising the powers of certain code departments. 
The Legislature also adopted about a dozen bills which 
resulted from the commission’s findings but were not 
introduced under its sponsorship. It provided salary in- 
creases for judges, State’s Attorneys, other elected ofh- 


cials, and State employes. 

In Maine, salary increases were approved for depart- 
ment heads and the State police. The Attorney General 
received additional power to act as the chief prosecuting 
agent of the State. 

New Hampshire established a Legislative Council, com- 
posed of nine members of the House, three of the Sen- 
ate, and three private citizens; the council will have the 
duty of studying matters referred to it and submitting 
its reports and recommendations for legislation prior to 
each legislative session. The Legislature approved estab- 
lishment of the New Hampshire Development Credit 
Corporation, to assist industrial establishments that wish 
to locate in the State and to assist in rehabilitating exist- 
ing industries. A cost-of-living salary increase was pro- 
vided for State employes. 

New Jersey established a 40-hour week for State em- 
ployes, with time off or extra pay for overtime. It fixed a 
new compensation schedule for State employes, raising 
salaries, and also increased salaries of lower court judges. 

North Carolina provided salary increases for all State 
employes and additional salary increments for many 
State workers. 

Oregon established a new Department of Finance in 
accord with proposals of its “Little Hoover” report. 

Vermont’s Legislature empowered the Governor to em- 
ploy expert assistants to investigate the functions of the 
various State departments. It transferred the powers and 
duties of the Health Department with respect to a num- 
ber of hospitals and institutions to the Department of 
Institutions and consolidated all laws relating to the 
Health Department into one comprehensive chapter. 
Salary increases were approved for all State officers, em- 
ployes, and Legislators; for classified employes the in- 
crease was $9 a week and for Legislators $250 per session. 

Wisconsin’s Legislature adopted a new budget law 
under which nearly all State expenditures are included 
in the executive budget and thus are subject to review by 
the Governor and Legislature. Formerly, less than one- 
third of the State’s expenditures were subject to such 
review. The Legislature increased salaries of all State 
employes. Among increases for elected officials, effective 
with the next terms of office, were raises for the Governor 
from $12,500 to $14,000 a year; Attorney General, from 
$8,500 to $10,000; and Circuit Judges, from $9,000 to 
$10,000. 


Civil Defense 


Alabama approved a civil defense mutual aid compact 
with Georgia; under its terms directors of civil defense 
for the party States were to set up organizations to plan 
and implement the compact. 

California expanded its existing Civil Defense and 
Disaster Agency. 

Colorado established a civil defense agency. 

Connecticut ratified the interstate civil defense and 
disaster compact, revised and continued to 1953 the 
State’s basic civil defense act, authorized service of women 
in the State Militia, and authorized the State Police 
Commissioner to provide special policemen to protect 


the premises of industries engagéd in war or defense 
production. 

Delaware ratified the civil defense and disaster com- 
pact, enacted basic State civil defense legislation, and 
authorized emergency certification of doctors of medicine, 
dentists, and veterinarians in case the defense situation 
requires it. 

Florida approved creation of a Civil Defense Agency 
under the Governor and cabinet, with broad powers to 
seize property in case of a war emergency. 

The IJilinois Legislature adopted a civil defense act 
and appropriated $200,000 for operations under it. 
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Maine ratified the civil defense and disaster compact, 
revised and strengthened the basic civil defense act, and 
gave county commissioners power to provide for civil 
defense activities in their counties. 

Michigan’s Legislature appropriated $1,973,000 for 
civil defense in the coming year—$308,o00 for administra- 
tion; $665,000 for medical, communications, and _ fire- 
fighting equipment; and $1 million for a blood-typing 
program. 

New Hampshire ratified the 
amended its civil defense act. 

New Jersey ratified the civil defense compact as well 
as the military aid compact entered into with New York 
in December, 1950, and revised the basic civil defense 
act. It also authorized mutual military aid between the 
New Jersey State Guard and similar agencies in other 
States. The Legislature appropriated $250,000 for civil 
defense administration during the year and $1 million 


same compact and 


State Government 


for other civil defense costs; it memorialized Congress to 
insure private citizens against loss resulting from action 
of foreign enemies. 

North Carolina appropriated approximately $73,500 
for civil defense in the biennium; it was believed that 
in event of emergency money for civil defense would be 
available from the contingency and emergency fund. 

Ohio’s General Assembly appropriated approximately 
$3.25 million for civil defense in the biennium. 

Oregon’s Legislature established a civil defense agency, 

Vermont ratified the civil defense compact, enacted a 
basic civil defense law, and made provision for a State 
Guard when and if the National Guard should be called 
into active Federal service. 

The Wisconsin Legislature gave the Governor author 
ity to create a state-wide civil defense organization and 
appropriated $50,000 a year to operate it. It also provided 
a $3 million emergency disaster fund. 


Education 


Alabama’s Legislature approved the largest public 
school spending bill in the State’s history, providing $77.5 
million for each of the next two years. As stated under 
Tax and Fiscal, most of the revenues resulting from 
the sales tax increase will go to provide more money for 
teachers’ salaries; this is to cover salary increases, up- 
grading of teachers, and employment of new teachers. 
The remainder of the increase is to be used for the 
teachers’ retirement fund, improved transportation for 
school children, better school maintenance and operation, 
and capital outlay and debt service. 

Colorado’s legislation in this field included ratification 
of the Western Regional Compact for Higher Education. 

Connecticut revised the statutes concerning regional 
school districts so that two or more towns may join to- 
gether to provide common school facilities. The Legisla- 
ture appropriated $3.5 million for two new vocational 
schools and $1.9 million to complete construction proj- 
ects at teachers’ colleges. 

Delaware’s Legislature appropriated about $1 million 
for capital replacements in public schools, made $1,250,- 
000 available to the State university for construction of a 
building for schools of economics and education, pro- 
vided for two new dormitories at the university, and 
authorized a State bond issue of almost $10.6 million and 
school district bond issues of $5.8 million for new public 
school construction. Monthly retirement benefits for 
teachers were increased from $50 to $60, and for disabled 
teachers from $40 to $60. 

Florida appropriated $117 million for the minimum 
foundation program for the public schools in 1951-53, an 
increase of more than $17 million over the corresponding 
appropriation in the preceding biennium. 

The Illinois Legislature appropriated approximately 
$124 million for the State’s school distributive fund, an 
increase of about $24 million over the 1949-51 appropria- 
tion. It increased minimum pay rates for teachers, pro- 
vided for incorporating junior colleges in the common 
school system, and authorized a four-year branch of the 
University of Illinois in Chicago. 

Maine created a State School Building Authority with 
power to issue revenue bonds for public school construc- 
tion. The Legislature revised the membership of the 
State Board of Education, authorized townships to oper- 


ate school projects cooperatively on a common site, pro- 
vided a new and simpler type of general-purpose educa 
tional aid to cities and towns, and provided that women 
teachers shall receive the same pay as men teachers when 
doing the same kind of work. Requirement was also made 
that the Declaration of Independence be taught in the 
schools. 

Michigan’s Legislature, for the first time since 1946, 
provided in its school aid bill for payment of the State's 
contribution to the teachers’ retirement fund out of the 
general fund rather than from school-aid money. To- 
gether with an additional $2 million appropriation, this 
meant approximately $9 of additional school-aid money 
for each school child in the State. 

New Hampshire appropriated approximately twice as 
much for State aid to education as in the preceding 
biennium and adopted an improved formula for State 
aid. The Legislature also increased the income for the 
University of New Hampshire. 

New Jersey adopted a law setting the minimum salary 
for school teachers at $2,500 a year, permitted payment 
of a bonus up to $400 a year, and increased the minimum 
pension. The Legislature placed before the electorate the 
question of a $15 million bond issue for State teacher- 
college buildings. 

North Carolina’s Legislature appropriated more than 
$197.5 million for school support in the biennium, an 
increase of about $32 million over the preceding bien- 
nial appropriation. 

Ohio’s Legislature approved an estimated $25 million 
increase in State aid to public schools. It required a 
school year of not less than nine months and provided 
a State minimum salary and increment schedule for 
teachers. 

Oregon was another State that ratified the Western 
Regional Compact for Higher Education. (Colorado, 
Montana, New Mexico, and Utah are the others, all 
ratifying in 1951); and Oregon extensively revised the 
State education code. 

Wisconsin increased State aid to the public schools by 
about $2 million. It set up a $75,000 fund for education 
of handicapped children in their homes. Faculty mem- 
bers at State schools and colleges shared in the salary 
increases granted to all State employes. 
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Health and Welfare 


California enlarged the membership of its State Adult 
Authority, expanded the alcoholism program, expanded 
the sexual psychopath law, and adopted the uniform 
transfer of dependents act and the uniform reciprocal 
enforcement of support law. 

Colorado adopted an FEPC act and adopted the uni- 
form enforcement of support law. 

Connecticut’s Legislature authorized the Health De- 
partment to establish a program of financial assistance 
for nursing education and appropriated $140,000 for this. 
It directed the Public Welfare Council to study existing 
welfare laws with a view to revision. Several enactments 
in the assistance field included permission for direct pay- 
ments to persons furnishing medical care, establishment 
of a medical payments fund for medical and hospital 
costs connected with aid to dependent children, the aged, 
and the blind, provision that the first $50 of monthly 
income of blind persons shall be disregarded in determin- 
ing need for assistance, and provision making patients in 
public medical institutions eligible for old age assistance. 
Tax exemption for blind persons was liberalized. The 
temporary veterans’ housing program was extended to 
1953. The Legislature also enacted an Old Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance enabling law permitting social security 
coverage of local government workers. 

Delaware established a State Department of Public 
Welfare and a State Commission on Children and Youth. 
It increased amounts payable to dependent children, the 
aged, and the blind, and provided that assistance shall 
not be charged against real estate owned by recipients. 
The Legislature approved a $2 million bond issue for 
improving the tuberculosis sanitoria. It passed an en- 
abling act permitting coverage of certain State and local 
employes under the OASI program. 

Illinois established a program of aid for the perma- 
nently and totally disabled. It increased old-age pensions 
and the rates for workmen’s compensation, unemploy- 
ment compensation, and occupational disease benefits. 
The Legislature revised mental health laws to provide 
for charging financially-able patients for care in State 
hospitals and it authorized school boards to establish and 
maintain special educational facilities for mentally handi- 
capped children who are trainable; State aid for furnish- 
ing such facilities was authorized in amounts not to 
exceed $250 per pupil. 

Meine ratified the Tri-State Institutional Care Com- 
pact (proposed for that State, New Hampshire, and Ver- 
mont) and enacted the uniform reciprocal enforcement of 
support act. The Legislature adopted the model en- 
abling act to permit coverage of local employes under 
OASI. It revised the laws relative to aid to dependent 


children, the aged, and the blind, and relative to adop- 
tion, inspection of children’s homes, and commitment of 
the mentally ill to State institutions. 

Michigan’s Legislature authorized coverage of eligible 
State and local authorities under the Federal OASI pro- 
gram. 

The Legislature in New Hampshire adopted acts set- 
ting up a new category of public assistance for the totally 
and permanently disabled, passed the uniform reciprocal 
enforcement of support act, authorized further study of 
the question of a tri-state institutional compact with 
Maine and Vermont, and adopted an OASI enabling act 
permitting social security coverage of public employes. 

New Jersey’s Legislature authorized establishment of 
consolidated local health districts, created a commission 
to study the administration of welfare at the various 
levels of government in the State, and continued another 
commission to study problems of the mentally deficient. 
It enacted legislation for assistance to permanently and 
totally disabled persons and slightly increased temporary 
disability benefits. It passed an enabling act to permit 
OASI coverage of State and local employes. A number of 
slum clearance and housing bills were adopted. 

North Carolina’s Legislature made old age assistance 
payments a lien on any real property owned by the re- 
cipient. It also provided for a Stream and Sanitation 
Commission with power to classify streams and to order 
industrial plants or other responsible sources to halt pol- 
lution. The commission, before taking such action, was 
to develop standards for each watershed; hearings would 
be held on the classifications. 

Ohio raised old-age pensions, unemployment compen- 
sation, and workmen's compensation. It adopted an act 
setting up a five-member Water Pollution Control Board 
in the Health Department, with broad powers to con- 
trol dumping of sewage and industrial wastes into 
streams. 

Vermont authorized creation of an advisory committee 
on education concerning alcohol and provided for es- 
tablishment of an Alcoholic Rehabilitation Commission, 
with an appropriation of $15,000 a year. The Legisla- 
ture directed that the first $50 per month of gross in- 
come shall be disregarded in determining need for blind 
assistance. A special commission to study the needs of 
the State hospital was authorized. The Legislature passed 
OASI enabling legislation permitting coverage of State 
and local employes. 

Wisconsin’s Legislature approved a liberalized vet- 
erans’ housing act and adopted legislation permitting 
coverage of State and local government employes under 
the OASI program. 


Highways, Traffic Control, Truck Regulation 


Alabama’s Legislature submitted to popular referen- 
dum a $25 million bond issue for road construction. If 
it is approved, more than 7,000 miles of road are ex- 
pected to be paved through Federal, State, and county 
cooperation. Drivers’ license fees, payable every two 
years, were increased from $1.10 to $2.25, the resulting 
funds to be used for purposes including the hiring of 
forty-two additional highway patrolmen, raising of sal- 
aries in the Department of Public Safety, and purchase of 
equipment. The same Legislature reduced passenger ve- 


hicle registration fees to a flat across-the-board $3, effec- 
tive October 1, 1952. 

California’s legislation included provision for increased 
penalties in truck overload cases. The act prohibits sus- 
pension of any part of the penalty on second conviction. 
Mandatory fines for an overload range from $10 to 
$i,o00, depending on the amount of overload. 

Delaware increased by $3.9 million the bond authoriza- 
tion for construction of the Delaware River Memorial 
Bridge, authorized the Highway Department to borrow 
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$3.5 million for highway improvements and new con- 
struction, and provided that any unused highway funds 
shall not revert to the general fund but remain avail- 
able until used. The Legislature authorized creation of 
municipal parking authorities. It enacted a financial re- 
sponsibility law applicable to automobile owners, ap- 
proved issuance of two-year rather than one-year drivers’ 
licenses, and authorized special permits—to drive between 
home and business only—for persons convicted of drunk- 
en driving and other offenses. Constables were removed 
from the list of officers who may make arrests without 
warrant for motor vehicle infractions. 

Illinois enacted stiffer truck overload penalties, with 
fines ranging from 2 cents per pound for 2,000 pounds or 
less of overload to 10 cents per pound for 5,000 pounds 
or more. The Legislature provided for denial of the use 
of the highways for extended periods to habitual vio- 
lators of the weight laws. It voted large increases in 
registration fees for trucks and buses—the new rates 
ranging from $10 to $1,139, with the maximum rate 
scheduled to rise to $1,593 in 1954. The gas tax was in- 
creased as noted under “Tax and Fiscal.” 

Maine increased the penalties for violation of truck 
weight laws. Fines for violation range from $20 if the 
excess weight is 1,000 pounds or less to $500 if it is 10,000 
pounds or more; any police officer may require a vehicle 
to be weighed, and if it is overweight, prevent the driver 
from proceeding until the load is reduced. The Legisla- 
ture tightened registration and the use tax on out-of- 
State trucks and established new provisions relative to 
safety equipment on large trucks. It prohibited use of 
advertising signs on highways and authorized the State 
Highway Commission to construct and maintain roadside 
picnic areas. The motor vehicle laws were generally re- 
vised and clarified. 

Michigan increased penalties for violation of truck 
weight restrictions, the scale of fines running from 2 
cents per pound for overloads of from 1,000 to 2,000 
pounds up to 10 cents per pound for overloads over 
5,000. It enacted a new motor vehicle tax schedule re- 
quiring sharply increased fees for commercial vehicles. 
The gasoline tax was raised from 3 to 4.5 cents a gallon. 

New Hampshire raised gasoline tax from 4 to 5 cents 
and increased State aid to cities and towns for roads. 

New Jersey generally revised the State traffic law, 
among other changes increasing the maximum State 


State Government 


speed limit from 40 to 50 miles per hour, imposing fines 
for drivers who “loaf” along the roads and block traffic, 
and increasing fines for “jaywalking.” It prohibited tele. 
vision screens visible to drivers. The Legislature author- 
ized a new compact with Pennsylvania for construction 
of a bridge to connect the New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
turnpikes and provided for fees and traffic regulation on 
New Jersey's new turnpike. 

North Carolina stiffened penalties for overloaded 
trucks, providing fines at the rate of 1 cent a pound for 
the first 2,000 pounds of excess, 2 cents a pound for the 
next 3,000, and 5 cents a pound for each pound over 
5,000. The Legislature authorized establishment of from 
six to twelve permanent weighing stations, to be operated 
by the Department of Motor Vehicles. The same Legisla- 
ture approved legislation to create a North Carolina 
Turnpike Authority, preparing the way for construction 
of toll superhighways and bridges. It also authorized giv- 


ing to municipalities a share of the State’s highway fund 


for building and repair of streets. 

Ohio increased penalties for overloaded vehicles, with 
a scale of fines running from $25, if the amount of over- 
load is less than 2,000 pounds to $25 plus $3 for every 
100 pounds of overload if the amount of excess is over 
10,000 pounds. Jail sentences of 30 days may be imposed 
in cases of overloads exceeding 5,000 pounds. The Legis- 
lature provided for increased truck registration fees, the 
schedule ranging from $9 to $788. It adopted a motorists’ 
financial responsibility law which calls for revocation of 
driver permits and registration certificates of car owners 
who cannot prove ability to pay for damages and per- 
sonal injuries caused by them. 

Oregon increased penalties for truck overloads, in- 
creased its weight-mileage tax rates, adopted a highway 
“limited access” act, and enacted the uniform motor ve- 
hicle financial responsibility law. 

Vermont required issuance of permits for out-of-state 
motor trucks and imposed a highway use tax on them. 
It required taxation on use of motor fuel by out-of-state 
vehicles if the laws of the State from which they come 
require such taxation on Vermont vehicles. The Legisla- 
ture also authorized parking meters for municipalities. 

Wisconsin reduced the load permitted on single truck 
axles from 19,000 to 18,000 pounds. It increased penalties 
for violation of weight limits and established a speed 
limit of 45 miles an hour for trucks weighing more than 
10,000 pounds. 


Conservation and Development of Natural Resources 


Colorado enacted a water control act, the provisions of 
which include requirement of a State license for anyone 
conducting cloud seeding or weather control operations. 

Connecticut’s legislative actions in this field included 
ratification of the Connecticut River Flood Control Com- 
pact and enactment of a law regulating natural gas pipe- 
lines and authorizing gas companies to sell natural gas. 

Delaware ratified the Incodel Water Project Compact. 
The Legislature authorized the State Forestry Depart- 
ment to distribute tree seedlings for windbreaks on 
denuded lands and approved purchase of Brandywine 
Springs Park as a recreation area. 

New Hampshire ratified both the New England Inter- 
state Water Pollution Control Compact and the Con- 
necticut River Flood Control Compact. 


New Jersey, like Delaware, ratified the Incodel Water 
Project Compact. The Legislature adopted legislation 
regulating underground storage of natural or artificial 
gas. Another act prescribed the State’s authority to co- 
operate with the Federal government in development of 
the New Jersey Intracoastal Waterway. 

Vermont ratified the Connecticut River Valley Flood 
Control Compact and the New England Interstate Water 
Pollution Control Compact. The Legislature authorized 
the Public Service Commission to represent the State 
before the Federal Power Commission or other Federal 
agencies in all matters relating to natural gas. 

Wisconsin’s Legislature provided for creation of a 
Natural Resources Committee to coordinate State efforts 
in regulating and protecting resources and to make rec- 
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ommendations to the Legislature. Members were to com- 
prise the Governor and representatives of the Legislative 
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Council, the Conservation and Public Service Commis- 
sions, the Department of Agriculture, and other agencies. 


Constitutions and Elections 


Alabama’s Legislature submitted constitutional amend- 
ments to the people to allow a Senator for every county 
and to set up qualification standards for voters. Under 
the latter voters would need to “be of good character 
and embrace the duties and obligations of citizenship 
under the Constitution of the United States,” take a 
non-Communist oath, and answer a questionnaire pre- 
pared by the State Supreme Court. 

Connecticut's Legislature required the use of voting 
machines in all towns with provision that paper ballots 
may be used if space is insufficient on the voting ma- 
chine. 

Delaware’s constitutional amendment setting up a 
separate and independent Supreme Court has been noted 
under “Organization and Facilities of State Government.” 
Another amendment permits localities to adopt zoning 
laws; a third deals with methods of appointments by 
the Governor that must be approved by the Senate. 

Florida’s Legislature enacted a bill limiting campaign 
contributions for State officers to $1,000 from a single 
person. The new law requires each candidate to have a 
campaign treasurer, who may be himself, and to desig- 
nate one bank as a campaign repository. It bans cam- 


paign contributions from race tracks, public utilities, 
and liquor firms. 

The Jllinois Legislature submitted three constitutional 
amendments to vote by the people. One of them, if 
adopted, will amend the revenue article of the constitu- 
tion to permit classification of property for tax purposes. 
The others relate to tenure of county officers and liability 
of bank stockholders. The General Assembly reappor- 
tioned the State into twenty-five congressional districts— 
a reduction of one, resulting from the population shift 
shown by the 1950 census. 

Maine’s Legislature enacted a new absentee voting law 
for cities and clarifying amendments for the State elec- 
tion law. 

North Carolina’s Legislature submitted to the people a 
constitutional amendment providing for filling of vacan- 
cies in the General Assembly by appointment of the 
Governor, who would be bound to follow the recom- 
mendation of the County Executive Committee of the 
deceased or resigned member. At present a special elec- 
tion is necessary to fill a vacancy. 

Vermont’s Legislature adopted legislation permitting 
voting by members of the armed forces. 


Additional Interstate Action 


Various legislative enactments for interstate coopera- 
tion have been noted above, in the sections dealing with 
civil defense, health and welfare, highways, and conserva- 
tion and development of natural resources. Other exam- 
ples include the following: 

Colorado adopted the uniform criminal extradition act. 

Connecticut provided for participation in the work of 
the security valuation committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners, ratified the “out-of-state 


Other 


Much important legislation was enacted other than in 
the categories summarized. Additional actions included: 

The Alabama Legislature approved an act which dras- 
tically curtails issuance of pardons and paroles. One 
provision prevents parole of any individual, except by 
unanimous consent of the Board of Pardons and Paroles, 
until he or she has served at least a third of the sentence, 
or ten years, whichever is shorter. Another prohibits a 
pardon until the individual has served a full term or been 
on parole three years, whichever is shorter, unless the 
board by unanimous vote indicates it is convinced the 
person is innocent. A third requires that all pardons and 
paroles be granted at open meetings of the board, after 
complete investigation and public notice in each case. 

Connecticut extended substantially the home rule pow- 
ers of cities, towns, and boroughs, giving them authority 
to write their own charters. It revised and tightened the 
narcotic drug laws and stiffened the penalty for sale of 
drugs to minors. Another Connecticut act increased the 
compensation of jurors from $5 to $8 a day. 

Delaware made the Family Court of New Castle 
County (which includes Wilmington) a Juvenile Court 
also, with exclusive original jurisdiction in cases involv- 
ing children under 16. 


incarceration” amendment to the Interstate Compact for 
the Supervision of Parolees and Probationers, and pro- 


_ vided for reimbursement of travelling costs of Com- 


missioners on Uniform State Laws. 

New Jersey passed concurrent legislation with New 
York relative to suits against the Port of New York Au- 
thority and rules and regulations of the Authority. In 
another act it prescribed penalties for violation of the 
same Authority’s regulations. 


Legislation 


Illinois sharply increased the penalties for illegal 
manufacture, sale, possession, and administering of nar- 
cotics. The Legislature extended the term of Cook 
County grand juries from go to go days and permitted 
all cities up to 500,000 population to submit the question 
of city manager government to a referendum. 

Maine stiffened the penalties for violation of the liquor 
laws and made bookmaking and operation of the num- 
bers game criminal offenses, with penalties up to a fine of 
$2,000 and two years’ imprisonment. The Legislature also 
enacted a sabotage prevention act with stiff penalties and 
made subversive activities a crime punishable by fine of 
$5,000 and five years’ imprisonment. 

Michigan’s Legislature enacted stiffer penalties for sale 
of narcotics to minors—providing imprisonment of from 
5 to 20 years plus fines up to $5,000. It reinstated the 
one-man grand jury system and provided for full im- 
munity to witnesses appearing before grand juries. 

New Hampshire also adopted a law for control of sub- 
versive activities; the act makes it a criminal offense to 
be a member of an organization that advocates overthrow 
of the government. The Legislature enacted the model 
law relating to military leave suggested by the Drafting 

(Concluded on Page 307) 
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Plans for Blind Adults 


(Continued from Page 296) 


to old institutions without changing the basic, tra- 
ditional character of those institutions. 

Thus the primary purpose of the Industrial 
Home for the Blind, established in Oakland in 
1885, was to give residential care to homeless blind 
persons. Later a sheltered workshop was developed 
there for both resident and nonresident workers. 
Still later, in 1926, a state-wide home teacher field 
service was attached to the institution and this was, 
in theory, supposed to include the operation of a 
state-wide home industries program which would 
be centralized through the workshop management. 

Meanwhile, in California as elsewhere, the swing 
in social welfare thought and action for the blind 
was away from asylum care with busy work and 
toward aid to enable blind individuals to live as 
nearly like their sighted peers as possible. 

The new emphasis upon vocational rehabilita- 
tion for independent living which commenced 
about 1920 led to changing the name of this insti- 
tution from “Industrial Home for the Blind” to 
“Training Center for Adult Blind” and to a trans- 
fer of administrative responsibility from the De- 
partment of Institutions to the Department of 
Education (1945). 

Upon careful examination the committee found 
that the newer aspects of the program, grafted on 
the old roots of the Industrial Home, had not 
flourished as the Legislature had hoped they would. 
The success of the workshop was hampered by the 
load of inefficiency which it was forced to carry; 
the home teaching program was largely concen- 
trated in the area immediately surrounding the 
residential facility; the home industry program 
could not be linked effectively either with the 
workshop or with the home teaching service; prac- 
tically no progress had been made in the orienta- 
tion and prevocational training of newly blinded 
persons who wished to regain economic independ- 
ence. The institution was not organized, equipped, 
or staffed to carry out such training. 

On the other hand, the committee found and re- 
ported to the Legislature that in several important 
respects the blind citizens of the State are being very 
well served. The program of Aid to the Needy 
Blind is thoroughly modern, excellently adminis- 
tered, and more liberal than that of any other 
State. The Aid to the Partially Self-supporting 
Blind program, established in 1941 and supported 
without Federal assistance, has helped 316 blind 
persons to become independent, at a saving of 


State Government 


more than $300,000 a year in State and county ex. 
penditures. The Books for the Blind program, 
which was started in 1904 and is carried on by 
the State Library, has been expanded to include 
talking books and other devices in a well organized 
service. Keeping abreast of the rapidly increasing 
clientele is the only real problem here. The Physi- 
cal Restoration program has achieved remarkable 
results since it was established in 1945. Of the 490 
cases operated upon, 336 had useful vision restored 
and are no longer eligible for aid. The volume of 
successful job placement of visually handicapped 
clients by the Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation 
has increased steadily over the years since 1920, 
In 1948-49 the bureau placed in gainful employ- 
ment, outside of the State workshops, 162 of the 
394 visually handicapped persons who sought its 
services. 


The Results Accomplished 


) the cooperative effort which the commit- 
tee initiated a coherent long-range plan was es- 
tablished for development of the State program for 
blind adults. This plan includes: 

1. Establishment of a State Coordinating Council 
to consist of the Directors of the Departments of 
Education, Public Health, and Social Welfare, for 
the purpose of more effectively integrating the pro- 
gram for the adult blind. 

2. Development of procedures to secure prompt 
reporting of new cases of blindness. 

3. Establishment of orientation centers to give in- 
tensive orientation and prevocational training to 
those blind persons who desire to achieve produc. 
tive independence. 

4. Reorganization of State-subsidized workshops for 
the primary purpose of giving opportunity for full- 
time employment to blind persons who desire but 
are unable to secure such employment elsewhere. 
5. Development of opportunities for blind adults 
to participate in part-time productive work at 
home or at neighborhood centers. The responsi- 
bility for the operation of this program would rest 
partly upon the State and partly upon local spon- 
soring organizations. 

6. Augmentation of the home teacher staff to give 
appropriate service to the increasing number of 
blind citizens. 

Thus coordinated planning has laid the founda- 
tions, based on the results of wide experience and 
the conclusions of informed and modern thought. 
We believe that they promise well for the future 
of the adult blind in California. 
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Conference of Chief Justices 


(Continued from Page 299) 


A 11s final session, the Conference unanimously 
adopted the report of its Nominating Committee, 
and Chief Judge John T. Loughran of New York 
was installed as Chairman of the Conference for 
1Q5I-1952- 

In addition to the memoranda for round table 
sessions, the Secretariat submitted two reports. The 
first, Trial Courts of General Jurisdiction in the 
Forty-Eight States, was the second part of an over- 
all study of State judicial systems. It indicated sev- 
eral general problems common to judicial organiza- 
tion in most States, including the following: 

1. Trial courts are decentralized, and there is 

need for an increased degree of administrative 

unity. 

2, There is wide duplication of jurisdiction, lead- 

ing often to confusion and delay. 

3. There is extensive duplication in administra- 

tive management, resulting in some wasteful ex- 

penditures. 

j. Trial court judges do not have necessary cleri- 

cal and legal assistance. 

5. Judges often do not have authority over court 

staffs. 

6. Lack of adequate statistics and docket infor- 

mation is a major problem in more than half of 

the States. Organizational efficiency cannot be in- 
creased without adequate, up-to-date information. 

7. The problem of proper selection is being faced 

in practically every State, with growing interest 

in the “Missouri Plan” or some slight modifica- 
tion of it. 

8. The need for retirement programs for trial 

court judges has been recognized widely, and ade- 

quate provisions have been made in most States. 

9. Salaries of trial court judges were increased in 

twenty-two States during the past vear, but judi- 

cial salary levels still may not be adequate in 
some States. 

A revised edition of State Court Systems, contain- 
ing current tabular data on all types of State 
courts, was the second report to the Conference. 
The Secretariat was requested to undertake a study 
of inferior courts in the forthcoming year. 

Members of the Conference were guests of the 
Joint Committee for Entertainment of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association at a luncheon on Thursday, 
September 13, at which Senator Herbert R. O’'Conor 
spoke. He reviewed briefly the findings of the Senate 
Crime Committee but emphasized collateral ques- 
tions arising from the Committee's work. These 
included the rights of witnesses in legislative hear- 
ings, the extent to which witnesses testifying under 
Federal immunity statutes should or should not be 


liable to prosecution under State statutes, and the 
relative jurisdictions of Federal and State govern- 
ments in the field of crime control. In conclusion, 
the Senator discussed the proposed code of fair 
conduct for witnesses in legislative hearings. 


Western Regional Education 
(Continued from Page 294) 


program. The proposed plan provides a careful, 
sane approach to the problem. The program will 
expand as the participating States wish it to expand. 

To date, State commissioners have been appoint- 
ed by the Governors of all five signatory States— 
Colorado, Montana, New Mexico, Oregon, and 
Utah. The first meeting was to be held late in 
November. 

Invaluable aid given by the Council of State 
Governments and by the Board of Control for 
Southern Regional Education have earned these 
agencies the sincere gratitude of aspiring young 
students in the western States, as well as of those 
individuals who helped bring the program into 
existence. 

The Western Regional Compact for Higher Ed- 
ucation is a young and tender thing which still has 
to take its first steps; but those who have nursed it 
along thus far have high hopes for the future. There 
will be many obstacles ahead of the infant, not the 
least being financial, but the advantages of the 
program, the expansion of educational opportuni- 
ties, the obvious economic and social improvement 
made possible, coupled with the traditional ability 
of the West to get things accomplished, have made 
the effort seem worth while. 


Action by the Legislatures 
(Continued from Page 305) 


Committee of the Council of State Governments. 

New Jersey provided more severe penalties for viola- 
tors of State narcotic control laws and tightened the laws 
concerning bribery and corruption in connection with 
sporting events. The Legislature withdrew a previous 
resolution calling for a United States Constitutional Con- 
vention to draft an amendment permitting American 
entry into a world Federal government 

Ohio adopted two anti-gambling measures—one, a 
so-called “padlock” bill, making commercial gambling 
establishments a common nuisance; the other making 
possession of slot machines a felony. 

Wisconsin's Legislature enacted a_prisoner’s condi- 
tional release law which was expected to facilitate the 
readjustment of paroled prisoners and reduce the number 
of “repeaters.” The law requires that every prisoner must 
serve his maximum sentence but not necessarily in 
prison; he may be paroled, to remain under the super- 
vision of parole officers. 
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191-92, July, 303-304, December 
California truck legislation, 173, 
July 
Governors’ Conference: Resolutions 
adopted, 1951, 286, November 
Indiana trucks regulation, 145, June 
Kauer, T. ].: The Maryland road 
tests, 126-32, 143-44, May 
Kohler, Walter J.: Message—1951, 
Wisconsin (excerpt), 98, March 
Overloaded trucks, 45, March 
Patteson, Okey L.: Message—1951, 
West Virginia (excerpt), 97. 
March 
Stevenson, Adlai E.: Message—1951, 
Illinois (excerpt), 60, March 
Moror VEHICLES 
Automobile liability laws, 47, March 
Council of State Governments: 
Progress and prospects in the 
States. Report of the Executive 
Director to the Board of Man- 
agers, 11, January 
Highway safety and motor vehicles, 
1-2, January 
Oregon vehicle 
September 
Radar speed check, Wyoming, 262, 
November 
Record motor vehicle registrations, 
146-47, June 
Iraffic speeds, 175, July 
Vehicle inspections, 221, September 
MurRRAY, JOHNSTON 
Message—1951, Oklahoma (excerpt), 
83-84, March 


N 


registration, 2: 


NARCOTICS 
Action by the Legislatures—1g51, 
305, 307, December 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 
Governors’ Conference: Emergency 
programs, 278-80, November 
Small business and defense, 174, 
July 
NATURAL RFSOURCES 
Action by the Legislatures—1g51, 
192, 198, July; 304, December 
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NATURAL Resources (Continued) 
Natural gas price, 2, January 
Potomac River Commission, Inside 

back cover, November 
Resources survey, 102, April 
Smith, Forrest; Message—1951, Mis- 
souri (excerpt), 71, March 
The Tenth General Assembly of 
the States, 18-20, January 


Thornton, Dan: Message—1951, 
Colorado (excerpt), 55, March 

Wisconsin natural resources, 146, 
June 


See also Water Resources 
New HAMPSHIRE’S REORGANIZATION PRO- 
GRAM, John D. Langmuir, 40- 
41, February 
NEW PATTERNS OF STATE ACTION FOR THE 
AGING, 233-37, 239-40, Septem- 
ber 
New York 
Trends in State budgets, 119, April 
NortH CAROLINA 
Trends in State budgets, 


April 
O 


OHIO PROGRAM COMMISSION, Lauren A. 
Glosser, 35, 44, February 
AGE 
Abrams, Albert J.: New patterns of 
State action for the aging, 233- 
37, 239-40, September 
Breckinridge, Elizabeth: The States 
and their older citizens, 195- 
97, July 
Problems of the aged, 223, Septem- 
ber 
Shanas, Ethel and Havighurst, Rob- 
ert J.: The challenge of the 
aged, 133-34, Inside back cover, 
May 
Wyoming hospitai for the aged, 
242; October 


119-20, 


OREGON 
Trends in State budgets, 120, April 


P 


PARDONS 
Action by the Legislatures—1951, 
305, December 
PAROLE 
Action by the Legislatures—1951, 
305, 307, December 


Parole-probation compact, 244, 
October 
Shivers, Allan: Message—1951, 


Texas (excerpt), 92, March 
PatH AHEAD, Erwin D. Canham, 6-9, 
Inside back cover, January 
PATTERNS FOR SOUTHERN Procress, Col- 
gate W. Darden, Jr., 30-33, Feb- 
ruary 
PATTESON, OKEY L. 
Message—1951, West Virginia (ex- 
cerpt), 96-97, March 
PAYNE, FREDERICK G. 
Development Credit Corporation of 
Maine, 206-208, 219, August 
Message—1951, Maine (excerpt), 64- 
65, March 
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PAYROLLS 
Oregon industrial payrolls, 103, 
April 
PENNSYLVANIA’S ScHOOL BUILDING Au- 


THoRITY, Edward B. Logan, 182-83, 
197, July 
PERSONNEL 
Georgia State employees, 242, Octo- 
ber 
Langlie, Arthur B.: Message—1951, 
Washington (excerpt), 96, March 
Trends in State budgets, 109, April 
Warner, Kenneth O.: A_ personnel 
program for the emergency, 
158-61, June 
Zausmer, Garson: Idea factory, New 
York’s “suggestion system” for 
employees, 218-19, August 
PETERSON, VAL 
Message—1951, Nebraska 
73-74. March 
PLANNING 
Bi-state development, 28, February 
New Jersey planning and develop- 
ment, 148, June 


(excerpt), 


POLICE 
McCandless, David A.: The South- 
ern Police Institute, 212-13, 220, 


August 

Mechem, Edwin L.: Message—1951, 
New Mexico’ (excerpt), 78, 
March 


New York police, 148, June 
POLITICAL CORRUPTION 
“A Timely Proposal,” reprinted from 
the National Municipal Review, 
124, May 
Port AUTHORITIES 


Kansas City Port Authority, 147, 
June 
Port authority anniversary — New 


York, 146, June 
Price CONTROL 
Fair trade laws, 174, July 
New Jersey cigaret price law, 203, 
August 
PRISONS 
Utah prison transfer, 123, May 
PROGRESS AND PROBLEMS OF THE STATES, 
Frank J. Lausche, 267-68, 88, No- 
vember 
PROSPERITY, SOCIAL SECURITY, AND PUBLIC 
Assistance, Carl K. Schmidt, Jr., 
155-57, June 
PuBLic ASSISTANCE 
Arizona welfare savings, 223, Sep- 
tember 
Assistance grants, 124, May 
Governors’ Conference: Resolutions 
adopted, 1951, 287, November 
Lansdale, Robert T.: Relief rolls 
do go down, 153-55, June 
New Jersey welfare, 223, September 


Schmidt, Carl K., Jr.: Prosperity, 
social security, and public as- 
sistance, 155-57, June 

States investigate assistance pro- 
grams, 104, April 

Support of indigent parents, 48, 


March 


PuBLic AssistANCE (Continued) 
Surgery for the blind, 174-75, July 
PusBLic UTILITIES 
Emerson, Lee E.: Message—1951, 
Vermont (excerpt), 94, March 
Pipeline regulation, 174, July 


Scott, W. Kerr: Message — 1951, 
North Carolina (excerpt), 80, 

March 

PUBLIC WELFARE 


Abrams, Albert J.: New patterns of 
State action for the aging, 237, 
September 

Action by the Legislature, 189-91, 
July; 303, December 

Arizona welfare, 103, April 

Browning, Gordon: Message—1951, 
Tennessee (excerpt), 91, March 

Governors’ Conference: Social se- 
curity and welfare, 282-83, No- 
vember 

Kohler, Walter ].: 
Wisconsin (excerpt), 
March 

Lee, J. Bracken: Message—195!, 
Utah (excerpt), 93, March 

Murray, Johnston: Message—1951, 
Oklahoma (excerpt), 84, March 

Regional welfare meeting, 203, Au- 


Message—1951, 
97-98, 


gust 
Frends in State budgets, 109, April 
Pustic Works 


Covered bridges, 102, April 
PURCHASING 
Free, Frank P.: Purchasing for the 
States, 106-107, Inside back cov- 
er, April 
Py_e, HOwArD 
Message—1g51, Arizona 
March 


R 


(excerpt). 


51-52. 


Race RELATIONS 

Byrnes, James F.: Message—1951, 
South Carolina (excerpt), 88-89, 
March 

Darden, Colgate W., Jr.: Patterns 
for southern progress, 32-33, 
February 

Emerson, Lee E.: Message—1951, 
Vermont (excerpt), 94, March 

Warren, Earl: Message—1951, Cali- 
fornia (excerpt), 53-54, March 


RACING 
Racing—New York, 122, May 
RApio 
Sweatt, Kelsey Ballou: Massachu- 


setts airlanes on State govern- 
ment, 115-17, April 
RECREATION 

Abrams, Albert J.: New patterns of 
State action for the aging, 235, 
September 

Brungardt, Theresa S.: The state of 
recreation in the State of Ver- 
mont, 254-56, October 

Meyer, Harold D.: State recreation, 
139-42, May 

State parks, 123, May; 262, Novem- 
ber 
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RECREATION (Continued) 
States help the picnickers, 204, Au- 
gust 
REGIONAL SCHOOL 
cHusEtts, John E. 
240, September 
REGULATION 
Governors’ Conference: Examining 
and licensing boards, 280-8), 
November 
Governors’ Conference: Resolutions 
adopted, 1951, 287, November 
Rrurr Rotts Do Go Down, Robert T. 
Lansdale, 153-55, June 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
Released time, 222, September 
“Released time” religious training, 
47, March 
Rent CONTROL 
Action by the 
200, July 
Woods, Tighe E.: Rent control- 
The role of the States, 251, 259, 
October 
RETIREMENT 
Missouri's judicial retirement, 221, 
September 
Riiopr Istanp’s Book POOL FOR THE 
ARMED Forces, Grace M. Sherwood, 
193-94. 197, July 
Ropers, DENNIS J. 
Message—1ig51, Rhode Island (ex. 
cerpt), 87-88, March 
Roor, Linpsay F. 
Testing New Mexico's State drivers, 
142, May 
Russet, CHARLES H. 
Message—1951, Nevada 
74-75. March 


S 


DisTRicts IN MaAssa.- 
Marshall, 20, 


Legislatures—1951, 


(excerpt), 


SAFETY 
Self-service gas ban, 47, March 
SALARIFS 


Action by the Legislatures—1951, 


187, July 

Legislative salaries—Utah, 25, Febru- 
ary 

Roberts, Dennis J].: Message—195)1, 
Rhode Island (excerpt), 87, 
March 

Wyoming pay increases, 25, Febru- 
ary 


Scumipt, Cart K., JR. 
Prosperity, social security, and pub- 
lic assistance, 155-57, June 
SCHOOL DiIsTRICT REORGANIZATION IN 
nots, Harlan Beem, 178-81, 198, July 
SCHOTTLAND, CHARLES I. 


California asks: “Where do we go 
from here in social security?” 
157, 164, June 
SCHRICKER, HENRY F. 
Message—1951, Indiana (excerpt), 


61-62, March 
Scott, W. KERR 
Message—1951, North Carolina (ex- 
cerpt), 80-81, March 
SECURITIES 
New Jersey stock seizure, 174, July 
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cerpt), 


(Continued) 
Pax exemption for State and mu 
nicipal securitics, 165-70, June 
SHANAS, 
The challenge of the aged, 133-34. 
Inside back cover, May 
SHARKOFE, EUGENE F. 
Ihe Michigan “Log jam” rule, 44. 
Inside back cover, February 
Suerwoopo, Grace M. 
Rhode Island’s book pool for the 
armed forces, 193 G4. 197, July 
Suivers, ALLAN 
Message—1g51, Pexas (excerpt), gt 
g2, March 
SuirH, FORRES! 
Message 1g51, Missourt (excerpt). 
7o-71, March 
So Tuar Country SHate Live, 
Frank J. Lausche, 4-5, January 
SOCIAL SECURITY 
Council of State Governments: Prog 
ress and prospects in the States 
Report of the Executive Direc 
tor to the Board ot Managers 
io-ti, January 
Driscoll, Allred 
New Jersey (excerpt), 77, March 


Message—1g5!. 


Governors’ Conterence: Social se 
curity and welfare, 282 84, No 
vembe) 

Idaho social security, 27, February 

Oklahoma social security, 45, March 

Schmidt, Carl fi 
social security, and public as 


Prosper its, 


sistance, 155-57. June 
Schottland, Chas. California asks 
Where do we go trom here in 
social securitwe” 157, 104. June 
Social security. coverage, 1oz, April 
The Lenth General Assembly of the 
States, 16-17, January 
Witte, kdwin F Social security 
needs and opportunities, 150 
54, June 
NEEDS AND OpporRTUNE 
ms, Edwin Witte, 150-53, June 
Son CONSERVATION 
Scout, W. Kerr: Message—1g51, North 
Carolina (excerpt), 80, March 
Sout 
Darden, Colvate W Jvc Patterns 
lor southern progress, 30-33. 
February 
Soutn DAKOTA 
Trends in State budgets, 120, April 
SOUTHERN GOVERNORS CONFERENGI 
Darden, Colgate W Patterns 
lor southern progress, 30-48. 
February 
Southern Governors confer, 28qQ, De 
combey 
Potter David \ 
McCandless, 212-14, 220, Ingust 
STANTHY, Joun P 
Budget preparation Kentucks 
252-54. 256, October 
Stare 
Vid to industry ruling, 290, Decem 


ber 


Stare At (Continued) 
to localities—Tennessee, 23, 
ruary 
Irends in State budgets, 109, April 
State BULLDINGS 
\labama Mansion, 46, March 
\rizona capitol annex dedicated, 26, 
February 
New Jersey building authority, 242, 
October 
New office building—lowa, 27, Feb 
ruary 
STATE GOVERNMENI 
Montana “Litthe Hoover” Commit 
tee, 222, September 
Sweatt, Kelsey Ballou: Massachusetts 
airlanes on State government, 
115-17, dpril 
See also Administration: Adminis 
trative Reorganization 
STATE OF RECREATION OF THE STATE OF 


Vermont, Theresa Brungardt, 
254 56, October 


Stare Reereation, Harold D. Meyer, 
139-42, May 
Stare SYSTEM PROPOSED 10) SUPPLANT 
rue Orrice, 171, June 
State Survey MAps 
State survey maps, 47, March 
Stare TAX REVENUE, BY SOURCE AND BY 
STATE: 1950 (table), 172, June 
are YOutH Devietorment Councit o1 
Irexas, Harold J]. Matthews, 231-32, 
Inside back cover, September 
\TEHOUSE AS A SCHOOL FOR STATECRAET 
Albert Lepawsky, 246-48, 260, Octo 
ber 
Srares AND Ovper Crrizens, Eliza- 
beth Breckinridge, 195-97, July 
STEVENSON, ADLAT E. 
Message—ig5t, Hlinois 
60-61, March 
Stot7, Herperr R 
California makes long range plans 


+ 


cencel pt ). 


for blind adults, 295-96, 306, 
December 
STRIKES 
Anti-strike legislation, 122-293, May 
Wisconsin's anti-strike law, 101, 
April 
SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES 
Action bv Legislatures—igst. 
305, 307, December 
Anti-subversion legislation, 174, 
Sweatr, Kersey Buitor 
Massachusetts airlanes on State gov 
ernment, 115-17 


T 


Message—1951. Georgia 
57- 58, March 
FXEMPTION POR STATE 


excerpt), 


PAL SECURITIES, 165-70. 
\XATION 
Action by the Legislatures 1951, 
184-86, July: yoo-go1, December 
Alcoholic beverage taxes, 262, No 
vember 
\rizona income taxes, 147, June 
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(Continued) 

Arizona tax study, 244, October 

Arkansas assessment windfall, 223, 
September 

Barrett, Frank A.: Message—1951, 
Wyoming (excerpt), 98, March 

Cigarette tax, 102, April 

Colorado tax collections, 244, Octo- 
ber 

Council of State Governments: Prog- 
ress and prospects in the States. 
Report of the Executive Direc- 
tor to the Board of Managers, 
12-13, January 

hranchise taxes, 202, August 

Gasoline taxes, 145, June 

Grants in aid—Income—and Federal 
taxes, by State (table), 224, Sep- 
tember 

Idaho revenue gains, 175, July 

Income taxes, 221-22, September 

kentucky finance reporting, 175-76, 
July 

McMath, Sid: Message—1g51, Arkan- 
sas (excerpt), 53, March 

Maryland railroad tax, 102-103, 
April 

Mechem, Edwin L.: 
New Mexico 
March 

Oregon tax study, 27, February 

Promotional tax, 104, April 

Property tax programs, 175, July 

Pyle, Howard: Message—1g51, Ari- 
zona (excerpt), 51, March 

South Carolina sales tax, 145, June 

State tax collections, 241, October 

State tax collections, by major source 
and by State: 1951 (table), 259, 
October 

State tax collections, by State: 1942- 
1g5t (table), 258, October 

State tax revenue, by source and by 
State: 1950 (table), 172, June 

State tax collections, by type, 1942 
1950 (table), 46, March 

lalmadge, Herman: Message—1951, 
Georgia (excerpt), 58, March 

lax exemption for State and mu 
nicipal securities, 165-70, June 

lax structures, 291, December 

Paxing Federal property —Wisconsin, 
174, July 

The Tenth General Assembly of the 
States, 20-21, January 

Lhornton, Dan: Message—1g51, Col- 
ovado (excerpt), 55, March 

Vermont—U.S. tax deadlock, 222, 
September 

Vermont's withholding tax, 244, O« 
tober 

Warren, Earl: Message—1g51, Cali 
fornia (excerpt), 54. March 

Washington highway report, 2, 
January 

Washington income tax, 145, June 

PLEVISION 

Harkey, Paul: Televising the Legis- 
lature in Oklahoma, 249-50, 
260, October 


Message—195!, 
(excerpt), 78, 
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1951, | 
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Febru- 
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TELEVISION (Continued) 
Legislative session televised, 27, Feb- 
ruary 
McGrath, Earl James: Educational 
television, 209-11, August 
('V banned from cars, Inside back 
cover, November 
IV for education, 175, July 
Felevision for Legislature? 46, March 
TesTING NEw MEeExico’s DrIvers, 
Lindsay F. Root, 142, May 
‘THORNTON, DAN 
Message—1951, Colorado 
54-55, March 
ROADS 
Ohio turnpike, 123, May 
Toll roads, 124, May 
Transportation facilities, 174, July 
TRAFFIC CONTROL 
Action by the 
1gi—g2, July; 303-304, December 
lowa traffic control, 145, June 
Kentucky traffic control, 2, January 
TRAFFIC SAFETY 
Automobile liability laws, 47, March 
Driver education, 2, January 
Massachusetts safety, 148, June 
Penalties for drunken driving, 261, 
November 
Root, Lindsay F.: Testing New 
Mexico's State drivers, 142, May 
Survey of pedestrian accidents, 261, 
November 
‘TRAINING 
Lepawsky, Albert: The Statehouse 
as a school for statecraft, 246 
260, October 
McCandless, David A.: The South 
ern Police Institute, 212 
fugust 
I RANSPORTATION 
State ferry lines, 222, September 


(excerpt), 


Legislatures—1951, 


13, 220, 


TREATY OF RECONCILIATION AND LIBERA 
rion, John Foster Dulles, 269-72, 
285, November 

TRENDS IN STATE BupGers, 10811, 115 


20, April 


Trucks, see Motor Trucks 

UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFIT \LLOWANCES 
FOR DeEpeNDENTs, Olga S. Halsey, 
214-17, 220, August 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
Halsey, Olga S.: Unemployment 
benefit allowances for depend 
ents, 214-17, 220, Jugust 
UNirorM STATE LAws 
Uniform laws, 45, March 
URBAN REDEVELOPMENT 
Urban redevelopment laws, 
gust 
Uran’s or Procepurt, 


Lester A. Wade, 36-39, Inside back 
cover, February 
VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 
Vermont bonus, 173-74, July 
West Virginia veterans, 45, March 


West Virginia veterans’ bonus, toz, 
April 
VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 
Stolz, Herbert R.: California makes 
long range plans for blind 


adults, 295-96, December 

VorinGc AGt 
Barrett, Frank A.: 
(excerpt), 99, March 


W 


Message—1951 


Lesrer A. 
Utah's rules of civil procedure, 36 
39, Inside back cover, February 
WARNER, KENNETH O. 
\ personnel program tor the emer 
gency, 158-61, June 
WARREN, EARL 
Message—1951, California 
53-54, March 
RESOURCES 
Frank <A.: 
excerpt), 99, March 


WATER 
Barrett, 
Wyoming 
Pollution compact, 223, September 
Rhode Island 


Vovember 


Message—1951 


water resources, 
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excerpt), 
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Warerk Resources (Continued) 
Roberts, Dennis J.: Message—1gs), 
Rhode Island (excerpt), 88, 
March 
Sanitation tour, 223, September 
See also Meteorology 
Wereerare, see Public Weltare 
WrsteRN GOVERNORS’ CONFERENCE 
Condon, Mary M.: Western regional 
education, 293-94, 307, Decem 
ber 
WesteRN REGIONAL EDUCATION, Mary M. 
Condon, 293-94, 307, December 
WittiaAms, G. MENNEN 
Message—1951, Michigan 
68-69, March 
Wirrtk, Evwin E. 
Social security needs and opportuni- 


(excerpt), 


ties, 150-53, June 
WOMEN 
Woman securities chiet, 102, dpril 
Woops, E. 


Rent control— Lhe role of the States 
251, 257, October 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 
Murray, Johnston: Message—1g51, 
Oklahoma (excerpt), 84, March 
lenth General Assembly of 
the States, 17-18, January 
Williams. G. Mennen 
1951. Michigan 
69, March 


The 


Message 
(excerpt), 68- 


YOUNGDAHML, LuTHER W 


Message—1951, Minnesota (excerpt) 
69-70, March 
YoutH COouNcits 
Barrett, Frank A Message—195! 


Wyoming (excerpt), 99, March 
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7 A\USMER, GARSON 
Idea factory, New York's “suggestion 
system” for employees, 218-19 
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Mental 


soul | What Are the Facts about State Action in This Important Field? 


lecem 


ry M What Are the Needs? 
Cerpt), 


A Comprehensive, Up-to-Date Volume on Those SubjectsIs Now Available: 


rtunm- 


THE MENTAL HEALTH PROGRAMS 


1951, 


THE FORTY-EIGHT STATES 


save 


), 6% 


This report, published by the Council of State Governments 
cerpt) at the direction of the Governors’ Conference, presents a 


wealth of factual data in text and tables to answer basic 
~195! 
March | and pressing questions. Prepared by a professional research 


staff, it discusses: 


hospital problem. 


restion | | The history, background, and scope of the mental 
| Legal aspects of mental illness. 


State organization, administration, and finance 
of mental health programs. ; 


Care and treatment of the mentally ill. 


Specific recommendations for improved programs are presented. 
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